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A Polemic 


In reading and responding to the //iad’s depiction of Achilles and Patroclus, the distance 
between the interpretative communities of classical scholars and “lay” readers — especially 
queer readers — is vast. For most classicists, Achilles and Patroclus have a friendship — a 
philotés — the value of which is only fully realized by Achilles in loss; Patroclus is a casualty 
in a tragic pattern of late learning. If questions are asked about the pair’s erotic charge, the 
professorial answer is most often a variant of “well, of course it’d be just fine with me if they 
were lovers, but there is no textual evidence; they’re just good friends.”” For other scholars 
whose work focuses on the heroic tradition and comparative epic, the generative force of the 
relation between Achilles and Patroclus is found in the Indo-European figure of the therapon, 
the charioteer who is also the hero’s sacrificial double, a mythic pattern — traced back to some 
of the earliest of heroic songs — where the death of the hero’s alter-ego expunges the pollution 
of the hero himself, becomes the central, synchronic pillar of interpretation.* No sex please, 
we’re Indo-European. 

Counterpoised to such scholarly fastidiousness about the Iliad, subsequent readers 
and writers — from Aeschylus and Plato to Madeline Miller and various stan communities 
(communities made up of “superfans”) — have filled in the silences of the //iad (which clas- 
sicists often call “Homeric decorum’) with uncloseted imaginings of Achilles and Patroclus 
in love — and often erotically exuberant love. For these readers and artists — especially for 
queer readers and artists — the erotic bond between the duo has been literally, glitterally obvi- 
ous. One doesn’t declare a slain friend to be a more grievous loss than a father or son (as 
Achilles does for Patroclus, Iliad 19.319—27), one doesn’t toss sleeplessly, “longing for the 
manhood” of a friend (as Achilles does for Patroclus, 24.6), one doesn’t wish for all the world 
to perish, but for a friend (as Achilles does for Patroclus, 16.97—100), if erds has not come to 
the fore. While the //iad refuses to satisfy readers’ desires for explicit sexual contact between 
Achilles and Patroclus, the poem makes striking and frequent use of tropes of erotic long- 
ing and desire. Moreover, the relation between Achilles and Patroclus — its meaning and its 
loss — is central to the J/iad’s thinking about a philotés that exceeds the bonds both of kinship 
and of the masculine camaraderie of the camp, as well as about a pothé that is not satisfied 
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by traditional, masculine forms of commemoration and remembrance — and the systems of 
exchange that structure those forms. Commentators upon the liad — especially male com- 
mentators — have very often ascribed a synoptic, closural meaning to Priam’s imprecation 
to Achilles to “remember your father” (24.486); yet those same readers have almost always 
ignored Achilles’s ongoing, restless remembrance of Patroclus: (24.511—12: “Achilles wept 
now for his father, and now again for Patroclus”; with commentaries uniformly neglecting 
the second clause). To remember Patroclus is to advert the loss of those relations — and the 
durability of those emotions — that are profoundly experienced, but that have no stable place 
or acknowledgment within the larger culture. Though Patroclus has the most perfect of heroic, 
patriarchal names — “the fame of the father” — his function within the //iad is one of queer 
excess and resistance to closure. Achilles would remember the beloved not as a commemora- 
tive poem that maintains the familiar economy of heroic sacrifice (of life for fame), but as a 
subjectivity — as a source of unexpected meaning, of excess and enlivening surprise. Achilles’s 
refusal to release the shade and the memory of Patroclus to the mechanics and ossifications of 
social signification is, then, a final insistence upon the claims of subjectivity, even within — or, 
precisely within — the larger social body. From this point of view, a central aspect of the J/iad’s 
queerness is its evocation of that which the community would leave unnamed or unnarrated 
(especially in the erotic realm) and its demonstration of the incompleteness of the community 
that would affect such banishments, that would foreclose such futures.* The question, then, for 
Iliadic reception is of how to queer a poem that is itself so superlatively queer, a poem that is 
itself so much more disruptive of — and resistant to — protocols of sexuality and of sociality 
than are the works that have followed in its name. 

The break between the readings of mainstream classicists and so many others is attrib- 
utable, in part, to differing — professional and personal — identifications, including with the 
“western canon” itself: the //iad’s inaugural place within the Greek and subsequent literary 
traditions has provoked in many scholars and students an unduly reverent response, quick 
to assert a conservative orientation to the J//iad, as if a first text — moreover, a “traditional” 
text — need be itself a primal unity or structured only by binaries that are non-porous and self- 
sustaining; as if a first text need be less internally fraught and less externally competitive — less 
meaningfully rhetorical, that is — than subsequent literature, including that of the //iad’s own 
reception history. Conversely, for generations of other readers, from archaic Greece forward — 
and especially for queer readers — for whom the erotic connection between Achilles and Patro- 
clus has been a certainty — the inaugural place of the J/iad within the tradition shows that the 
same tradition has been gay, super gay — heroically gay! — from the beginning. And if it is easy 
to critique the ahistorical willfulness of that identification (as if “gay” were a transhistorical 
category), it is nonetheless worth reiterating that there is power in identification, in the finding 
and enlivening of the self within the tradition, and in subsequently making creative — poten- 
tially self-transforming, even community-transforming — use of that tradition.° The inaugural, 
canonic status of the J/iad ensures that it can neither be wholly dislodged nor negated (nor do 
we advocate for that), but neither should the //iad be read as a vault of untroubled truths (that 
is the true negation of the poem). The questions that the //iad thematizes about desire, about 
recompense, about the patriarchal and the homosocial, and about the claims and deformations 
of culture itself hold the potential to dismantle its own premises and foundations, whether 
traditional or presumed. The canonic status of the J/iad, has, however (as is the case with other 
canonic works), permitted a reverent burble (dependent, most often, upon an elision of the 
martial and masculine with the human) to quench the epic’s potentially destabilizing, poten- 
tially queer force.° To reiterate our thesis: the //iad is far queerer than much of its reception. 
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Queer commentary on the J/iad has, however, often been limited — amongst both classicists 
and others — by a literalism about sex, an insistence on proving sex and on sex as proof. While 
classicists, in their adherence to philological-historical method, would admit sexuality only 
where sex is explicitly narrated (surely, this is the abyss of traditional philology) and while 
contemporary reception communities have triumphantly imagined the ecstasies of Achilles 
and Patroclus, the literalism of both groups of readers has foreclosed queer possibilities and 
revisions. “But tell me, are they fucking?” has been the persistently underlying — persistently 
fascinating — question, both for those who would answer no and for those who would answer 
yes. Or, to put it a bit less crudely: “where’s the — literal — phallus?” has been the generative 
inquiry. Little could be less queer: literal answers about sex (and about characters who, after 
all, only exist in a poem) do not access questions of sexuality: its historicity, its variability, 
its cultural locations, whether normative or oppositional, its relations to counter-cultures and 
to utopic thought and aspiration, its protocols and strategies of representation. Moreover, one 
need not be too doctrinaire a Lacanian (or too doctrinaire a Diotimian?) to know that the literal 
phallus will never be found, however compulsive the search. If the absent but ever-desired 
phallus grounds the structures of unconscious life and, through kinship, collective life — if 
the phallus has, that is, functioned as the privileged mark of difference — any making of queer 
difference needs to acknowledge both those psychic and social inscriptions, even as it also 
responds critically to the position of the phallus — in desire and in social practice — as the maker 
of difference and meaning. To search for the phallus (the true “dead hand of the past’’) in all 
the wrong (literal) places, whether the intent is philological or liberatory, is to always find and 
re-find western heterosexual binaries of difference.’ Such literalisms offer scant critical chal- 
lenge to masculinist norms and little entree to questions of power — or, more positively, to the 
imagining of other — queer — ways to be. (We’re looking at you, Madeline Miller.) 

By contrast, queer commentary and queer reception has the capacity to reground and 
recharge thinking about the relation between the explicit and the implicit,’ as well as ques- 
tions of readerly identification and of larger cultures of reception. But none of that work can 
commence if questions and “answers” remain on the level of the documentary. It is, rather, the 
anticipatory quality — the futurity — of the queer project that engages us here.® How can our 
individual and collective entanglements with ancient myth — including Achilles and Patroclus — 
point toward modes of radical becoming — of transindividuation — with oneself and with oth- 
ers? How can our identifications — even with the most “traditional” of myths and canonic 
of works — also become enabling disidentifications? Kathy Acker, in her response to realist 
(bourgeois) literature, articulates some of the destabilizing potential of myth, its capacity to, 
as it were, uninscribe us: 


What I hate about the bourgeois story is that it closes down. I don’t use the bourgeois 
story-line because the real content of that novel is the property structure of reality. It’s 
about ownership. That isn’t my world-reality. My world isn’t about ownership. In my 
world, people don’t remember their names, they aren’t sure of their sexuality, they aren’t 
sure if they can define their genders. That’s the way you feel in the mythical stories. You 
don’t know quite why they act the way they act, and they don’t care... . The reader 
doesn’t own the character. . . . You don’t quite know what the world is, you’re in a 
strange world. The early Greek stories were all about strange worlds. . . . You’re allowed 
to just move, you’re allowed to wander. It’s like traveling. I have always envied men 
this and I can never travel being a woman. I always wanted to be a sailor, that’s what 
I really love.!° 
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Acker’s drawing out of the unnamings, ungenderings, and dislocations affected by the figures 
of early Greek myth might provide one impetus for queer work on the //iad. Such disintegra- 
tions of reference and of identity — where both myth and possible forms of becoming are uncov- 
ered — might themselves make possible new forms of intimacy and of critical imagination. 


ll. A Model of Queer Reception: Samuel Delany’s Phallos 


Samuel Delany’s Phallos offers a bracing diagnosis of — and an enlivening prognosis for — the 
reception of queer antiquity.'' The novel’s crisscrossing circuits of trans-historical desire, pro- 
jection, and revision, its uses of the past — as history, as myth, as critique — for the imagining 
of future queer lives, and — crucially here, for our argument about the reception of Achilles 
and Patroclus — its enabling demystification of the phallus, make it an exemplary queer text. 
Indeed, the “secret” of Delany’s Phallos is that there is no phallus, but only a “a set of multiple 
imitations and distractions, of markers in a plot of plottings that web together the material 
world, an extraordinary fiction disseminated over the land to net a host of other fictions of 
power.”!” Moreover, alongside Phallos’s repeated representations of the null secret of the phal- 
lus — and the lived necessity of (re)discovering and acting upon that negation — the novel also 
engages in a playful and skeptical search for a phallus — for a way of life — that might be about 
pleasure without also being about psychic and political hierarchies religiously and juridically 
mystified. Even as a reader might wonder if such a phallus of pleasure is possible (is there such 
a thing as a queer phallus?), the novel interrogates our own lingeringly nostalgic, wishful, and 
ultimately self-wounding attachments to the phallus of old. 

In Delany’s novel, the couple of fascination is not Achilles and Patroclus, but rather Hadrian 
and Antinous; the murder — and subsequent deification — of the latter recatalyzes the search for 
the phallus within the novel. The novel’s protagonist does, however, bear the name Neoptol- 
emus — the name of Achilles’s son and a figure of intense speculation within the ancient tradi- 
tion on themes of heroic continuance and futurity.'* In Delany’s novel, which is set in the early 
second century cE, the father of Neoptolemus is an unnamed Syracusan, while his mother, 
also unnamed, is a former slave from Egypt. Neoptolemus is re-engendered as a hybrid figure, 
whose “origins” are found in a city of historical — Greek, indigenous, Roman, African — flux 
and in infinitely archaic Egypt. This Neoptolemus first learns Greek by reading Heraclitus — 
philosopher of becoming — and Aesop’s animal fables; even language lessons reiterate flux and 
mixed, “low” origins. Neoptolemus narrates a partial list of “the first hundred or three hundred 
words” of Greek that he learned, which begins — in good Heraclitan manner — with “fire, river, 
resin, rust, life,” and which concludes with a final set of words and a reflection on the tumult 
of language and signification, 


journey, pleasure, exchange, strife, star, foot, sleep, sand, rectum, remain, mud, and death — 
the ocean of ideas and sounds from which the learning of the language itself lifted, like a 
wave over sand and shells and sea grass, flooding with confusion and comprehension, and 
upon which my name was the nearest foam.'* 


Neoptolemus’s resonant name — that of an epic hero and also common for Roman slaves — 
is but the froth churned up by the oceanic flux of language, its churning currents of 
sense-making and occlusion. The first-person narrative that follows tells of Neoptolemus’s 
commercial and erotic adventures while in search of the golden, bejeweled phallus of a name- 
less god, which has been stolen from a temple outside of Hermopolis. Neoptolemus’s even- 
tual realization that the phallus was always ever absent enacts an ethical, emphatically queer 
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reclamation of the flux of a life committed to becoming, of which the name is an insufficient, 
if passingly necessary, marker. 

Only, Delany’s Phallos is not simply a first-person narrative. The novel begins with a brief 
preface that tells of Adrian Rome, an African-American, who catches an alluring glimpse at 
age 12 of a book called Phallos, though that book is then quickly snatched away by an older, 
censorious relative. Likewise, ten years later, in 1994, Adrian, on the first night of his move 
to Greenwich Village, catches sight of a copy of Phallos, but the book is again lost before he 
is able to read it. The eponymous Phallos appears — and vanishes — at crucial junctures in the 
formation of a queer person: adolescent stirrings of sexual curiosity and identification, first 
shaped by books, including pornographic books; the further forming of an identity in the 
metropolis — and the persisting presence of partially seen, partially chanced upon, partially 
remembered, ever revisited moments in the shaping of desire and self. Though haunted by the 
lost Phallos, Adrian is never able to find another copy. His prolonged search does, however, 
yield a bowdlerized version of the novel on the internet, which does contain passages of the 
“original,” but much more that is summary with accompanying scholarly commentary. That 
synopsized and annotated version is the work of one Randy Pedarson of Moscow, Idaho, and 
two graduate students, Phyllis and Binky — and it is Randy’s version of the lost Phallos that 
confronts readers of Delany’s Phallos. Moreover, Pedarson’s scholarly labors convince him 
(but us, too?) that Phallos is itself a hoax, first published in 1969 by a press notable for “liter- 
ate pornography,” though tricked-out with an Introduction that claims that Phallos had been a 
favorite of Winckelmann, of Arthur Symons, of Frederick Rolfe (Baron Corvo), of John Add- 
ington Symonds, and of Walter Pater — a history of dissemination that invokes crucial figures 
in the recovery of a queer past, sometimes in the service of a queerer present. 

Moreover, Randy’s internet version of Phallos — and this is Delany’s great and profound 
joke — has deleted most of the “original”’s abundant and highly pornographic (so we’re 
told) sex scenes; Randy’s version is not as randy as it might have been. The frame narratives 
(Adrian Rome, Randy and his assistants) and the inner narrative (Neoptolemus’s first-person 
erotic-philosophical picaresque) echo each other: in neither is the Pha/los/phallus to be found, 
though the frame narratives also draw attention to those historical actors whose editorial deci- 
sions have both recovered and truncated works of the sexual past: Randy fears that the uni- 
versity that hosts the site on which he has posted Phallos would be open to legal prosecution 
should he not expurgate the sex scenes; and Delany’s text also includes the editorial — and 
book-making — quibbles of Randy, Binky, and Phyllis throughout. Their desires recover the 
text, even as their tastes — the unacknowledged agents of the unconscious — repress the text. 
The cunning design of Delany’s Phallos thus acknowledges in its frame narratives the queer 
desire for texts from the past, even as it limns the forces — psychic and social — that often sup- 
press and mutilate those texts. And in its inner narrative, Phallos follows Neoptolemus, his 
finding of a life partner and of a lifetime of varied erotic pleasures once he has abandoned the 
search for the specious secrets of the phallus, which are the all too real weavings of power.'* 
The mystery at the center of desire might remain, but that mystery no longer mystifies the 
workings of power, whether social or intimate. Neoptolemus, in the life he discovers with his 
partner Nivek, gains a queer happiness: 


with such [sexual] variety, it becomes hard to hold onto where the lack lies, since that 
absent center moves about so: If I have learned anything in this time, it is that losing track 
of it, in such a secure relationship, is surely the closest we can come to filling it. Thus, 
without abandoning any of its quality of absence, desire becomes a supplement to friend- 
ship, itself a supplement to the site and course of what, above their imbricated duality, is 
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so easily called love, though — I must state it — rarely by Nivek or by me; for that was a 
word not to be soiled with the everyday of friendliness, sex, fret, fondness, enthusiasm, 
and reserve (so often called respect) on which the habits and conveniences of our joined 
lives were so soundly built.'® 


Delany’s Phallos is an extraordinary work of reception — and it is inimitable. But in the 
novel’s playful, self-conscious knowledge of the desires and repressions — psychic and social — 
that produce texts and in its programmatic refusal to re-find and re-mystify the structures of 
power — psychic and social — of the past, it presents an especially vivifying model — of the 
absent moving center — of queer work and queer life, and perhaps even of queer love. 


Ill. #Patrochilles 


This section looks at three receptions of Achilles and Patroclus, across media: Madeline 
Miller’s 2011 novel The Song of Achilles, Bryan Fuller’s 2013-5 NBC television show, 
Hannibal, and Supergiant’s 2018 rogue-like video game, Hades. Beyond each text being a 
contemporary “queer” reception of the pair, each has an active fandom on social media provid- 
ing an extra layer of reception. These fandoms overlap, all using the pair as an easy shorthand 
for “queer,” and sometimes specifically for “gay,” though each fandom poses its own set of 
questions around queer receptions and communities. This section argues that #patrochilles’s 
richly interactive fandom, across these texts and media, as well as the adoption of both men’s 
names as adjectival descriptors for more inclusive forms of masculine-loving-masculine sexu- 
alities in fan communities, emerge from the //iad’s own queerness. 


Song of Achilles 


Madeline Miller touts her Classics credentials on her author page: a BA and an MA in Clas- 
sics from Brown University and 15 years teaching and tutoring Latin and Ancient Greek to 
high-school students. Miller also cites her time working at Yale’s School of Dramaturgy on 
adapting classical texts to modern forms: she presents this background seemingly to legitimate 
her re-working the /liad, which she does in her first novel, The Song of Achilles.'’ Published 
in 2011, it garnered wide-spread critical praise alongside commercial success, nominated for 
an Orange Prize for Fiction and debuting at #31 on the New York Times’s best-seller list. The 
book has again dominated best-selling lists this past year, thanks to the BookTok social media 
phenomenon, discussed later. 

Song of Achilles follows Patroclus and Achilles from their youths through the action of 
the Iliad, to just after Achilles’s death, centering on the pair’s romance. Told from Patroclus’s 
point of view, the story incorporates many Iliadic references to both men’s lives, from Patro- 
clus’s rage-killing of a young boy that leads to his exile,'* to his becoming Achilles’s thera- 
pon,"’ to Achilles’s time learning with the centaur Chiron.” It’s during this time that Miller has 
the two embark on an explicitly sexual relationship. 

The start of the Trojan War has Miller largely follow later sources to describe Achilles’s 
hiding on Scyros, disguised as a woman. Here, Achilles describes Patroclus as his “husband,” 
inscribing a homonormativity on the pair that will continue throughout the novel. But both 
Achilles and Patroclus sleep with king Lycomedes’s daughter Deidameia,”' despite their indif- 
ference towards her. Just the same, Achilles impregnates her, and Patroclus admits he was 
“aroused,” giving us the first glimpse of Patroclus’s bisexuality,” which Miller will continue 
to explore in his relationship with Briseis, but ultimately pushes aside. 
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Once discovered hiding on Skyros, Achilles and Patroclus return to Phthia to gather their 
troops for Troy. From the first towns sacked once the Greeks arrive in Troy, Patroclus encour- 
ages Achilles to claim as many women as he can as prizes — not as sex objects for himself, 
but to save them from the other men. In this way, Patroclus “saves” Briseis, whom he strikes 
up aclose, almost romantic relationship with — he considers having a child with her at several 
points but then decides against it because his relationship with Achilles means that things are 
“all right now,” dissipating any blurriness around Patroclus’s desire. 

Song of Achilles’s adaptation of the //iad takes up around a hundred pages, eliding many 
of the epic’s passages that give queer depths and unknowability to their relationship. Book 
16’s opening simile, where Achilles paints Patroclus as a small girl and himself as his mother, 
reversing their natural age difference and subverting both their genders, becomes simply 
Patroclus “clutched at him, like a child.”** After Patroclus’s death, while Patroclus remains 
the narrator, Miller continues to elide much of the queer language that surrounds the two. 
The novel almost entirely omits Achilles’s long laments as well as Patroclus’s ghost’s speech, 
reducing it to simply, “Give us both peace. Burn me and bury me. I will wait for you among 
the shades. I will. .. .’*4 Patroclus’s body remains unburied well past even Hektor’s, and when 
Achilles finally does burn the body, he is the one that asks their men “to mingle our ashes and 
bury us together.”° So ends Song of Achilles’s engagement with the /liad. The novel ends in a 
mawkishly sentimental exchange between Thetis and Patroclus’s shade, trapped in Achilles’s 
tomb: Thetis finally writes Patroclus’s name on Achilles’s monument, “releasing” Patroclus to 
be with Achilles in the afterlife: “In the darkness, two shadows, reaching through the hopeless, 
heavy dusk. Their hands meet, and light spills in a flood like a hundred golden urns pouring 
out the sun.”?¢ 


#TSOA 


Throughout the novel, Miller’s choice to make the relationship of Achilles and Patroclus 
explicitly sexual, romantic, and largely monogamous forecloses the //iad’s queer possibilities. 
Nonetheless, Song of Achilles has been wildly successful, with a popularity that has increased 
almost a decade after its initial release, due to social media. This section focuses on the Book- 
Tok phenomenon on TikTok, a video platform, where primarily young, mostly White women 
post short videos about what they’re reading; their enthusiasm has brought Song of Achilles 
back to the top of the best-selling lists. But some of these BookTok videos also suggest a 
queer unease around Miller’s homonormativity and the seeming dominance of straight and 
feminine-presenting White women within its fandom. 

Most TikTok videos responding to The Song of Achilles fall into three primary catego- 
ries: the first, “creative,” features short, edited videos based around either fan art or quotes 
from the book or both; the second, “performative affect” features the reader in direct address, 
often displaying a strong emotional response (crying, screaming) to the novel; a final category, 
“imtellectual authority,” also features readers in direct address, though now they challenge 
established “history” in asserting that Achilles and/or Patroclus are gay. These categories span 
affirmative and transformative modes of fan production,’ as much as they run a spectrum 
between self-expression and archiving.”® 

Tensions around gender, race, and sexuality emerge across this range of videos. Described 
as a “‘lip-synching app,”” a popular format for TikTok videos shows the user lip-synching to 
a track of dialogue or a song from another media source, while text flashes across the screen 
to explain what they’re applying that dialogue/song to. Performative lip-synching has long 
been the staple of drag and queer performance traditions, while Abigail de Kosnik traces back 
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the histories of digital remixing from Black producer and queer fan communities.*’ In other 
words, TikTok’s form of “technological mimesis” both emerges from Black and queer cultural 
practices, while it also allows for fans to inhabit different voices and modes in their content, 
which can point to tensions in representation and affective response.*! 

There are a few queer-content videos worth foregrounding in order to further explore these 
dynamics. The first is from user moz3ll3hasatwig,*” who lip-synchs to an excerpt from Little 
Richard’s theme-song for the animated The Magic School Bus (1994-2017), with the dialogue, 
“Please let this be a normal field trip!” “With the Fizz?” “No way!” “Oh!”’. As they lip-synch 
these lyrics, the corresponding dialogue that appears on the screen is “Please let this be a light- 
hearted queer book!” “With Madeline Miller?” “No way!” while the “Oh” comes over a shot 
of them sobbing, followed by a new subtitle: “Dat shit hurted.” This Black American English 
expression was made famous by young Black skateboarder Korion Steea in a Vine, exclaiming 
the phrase after wiping out.** In this TikTok post, they also take off their hair bonnet to reveal 
their natural Black hair just as they put the quote onscreen. So the user’s video combines ele- 
ments that speak to their queerness and their desire for queer content, their affective response 
to The Song of Achilles, and their Black identity, in a variation of, but also a challenge to, the 
dominant culture of feminine-presenting White women’s affective responses to the novel. 

Another user, bertiebatrachos, also challenges this perceived dominant culture in one of 
their Song of Achilles responses. While lip-synching the refrain to Black, queer-allied rapper 
CupcakKe’s 2015 single, “LGBT”: “Fuck out my way when you see me — I’m rollin’ with the 
LGBT,” bertiebatrachos holds up a copy of Song of Achilles, while waving a small rainbow 
pride flag.** The text that appears in the video is “straight girls after reading soa and think- 
ing patrochilles are so cute uwu,” while the text information/title for the video post says “felt 
like swinging a bat at a hornets’ nest today:)”. The post clearly understands and pushes back 
against the novel’s main audience to be “straight girls.” But as the post is from a queer, White, 
nonbinary person, using a Black artist’s song — which was itself written because she “loves the 
LGBT community’** — to make fun of “straight girls” in Song of Achilles’s fandom, the picture 
gets more complicated, risking digital Blackface.*° 

This pushback against straight fans continues in another video, this time from a rare 
masculine-presenting fan, bellumcatalina. In one post, he lip-synchs the line “baby, I’m a dif- 
ferent breed,” from AWOLNATION’s 2011 hit single “Sail.” The text over the lip-synch reads 
“hets on tumblr after reading tsoa and woobifying Achilles and Patroclus,” while the text infor- 
mation/title reads: “bitches go on tumblr for 2 minutes wanting to start fights. I’m bitches.” 
(Tumblr has historically been the prime social media platform for fan production, especially fan 
art production.) Raising almost the identical complaint as bertiebatrachos’s video, bellumcat- 
alina “fights” with what he perceives as the dominant fanbase of “hets,” or heterosexuals, who 
“woobify” these characters. “Woobifying” is a particular fan phenomenon of “making a char- 
acter that is canonically morally wrong or grey into a cute little guy that you feel sorry for.”*’ 

This criticism significantly resonates with criticism of Miller’s novel itself. As the website 
Reading While Queer, which dubs the novel “no good,” puts it, “The Song of Achilles reads 
very much like the erotic fantasy of a straight woman about gay men.”** We can also see 
Miller’s own “woobification” of Patroclus and Achilles, and particularly Patroclus (TVTrope’s 
“The Woobie”),*? whom she calls “an ethical person,” citing “the moments where he reaches 
out to others and offers what he sees as his very modest assistance have huge positive ramifica- 
tions. Most of us aren’t Achilles — but we can still be Patroclus.””° 

Miller’s claim raises questions both in thinking about queer modes of production and queer 
representation: do we need queer characters to be good? Or do straight people need them to 
be? In one post, user llomiia, a White woman, lip-synchs over the following dialogue taken 
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from another TikTok video:*! “In this school, we won’t stand for bullying, we won’t stand for 
sexism, homophobia, it’s a zero-tolerance policy, okay?” (Text: “Patroclus: I am against vio- 
lence, murder, and war.”) “Sir, those are some of my favourite things.” (Text: “Achilles: Well 
I’m obviously not talking about you — it’s fine when you do it, you can run really quickly.” 
This video, which has garnered well over 300,000 views at the time of writing, challenges 
Miller’s readings of the characters, with Patroclus ethically compromised through his desire 
for a problematic Achilles — notably she tags the //iad as well for her video. 

In a similar moony_witchx video, the user, who goes by they/she and is a person of color, 
(and has another video that criticizes the lack of diversity in queer BookTok, specifically 
responding to the popularity of Song of Achilles),” uses an audio clip with the following lyrics 
from “Fixer Upper,’ a song featured in the 2013 Disney animated film Frozen, written by 
Kristen Anderson-Lopez and Robert Lopez: “Or the way he covers up / That he’s the honest 
goods?” (This section is not lip-synched, but instead the user points to the text: “Achilles was 
a war criminal — he murdered hundreds of people”) and then they lip-synch “He’s just a bit 
of a fixer-upper, he’s got a couple of bugs” (Text: “Patroclus:”, attributing the lyric to him). 
The use of a Disney theme song again “woobifies” our principal characters, and, like Miller, 
homonormativizes their relationship: “Fixer Upper” was written by a husband-wife pair, and 
Kristen Anderson-Lopez has been upfront that she used the term to describe her husband when 
they were still dating.** But the post also rejects Patroclus as woobie, drawing attention to his 
amorous complicity in Achilles’s crimes. 


Hannibal 


Bryan Fuller’s 2013-5 NBC show Hannibal contrasts with Madeline Miller’s reception of 
Achilles and Patroclus, both in its content and with its fanbase, especially around these issues 
of homonormativizing and woobifying. The show, based on the Thomas Harris novels, fol- 
lows FBI profiler Will Graham (Hugh Dancy) as he embarks on an undefinable but intensely 
intimate relationship with psychiatrist-serial-killer-cannibal Dr. Hannibal Lecter (Mads Mik- 
kelsen). Over three seasons, the two men become friends, date the same woman in turn, 
“adopt” a daughter, whom one of them is framed for killing and whom the other one actually 
kills, try to put each other in prison, try to kill each other, kill for each other, and finally kill a 
man together before diving off a cliff in an embrace. For these reasons, they are affectionately 
dubbed “murder husbands,” both within the show (3.9 “And the Woman Clothed with the 
Sun’) and within its fandom, who call the pair “Hannigram,” though their relationship is never 
confirmed as sexual. 

Hannibal’s brief reception of Achilles and Patroclus takes up less than two of its two thou- 
sand minutes of storytelling. 


In an extended scene in the show’s second season (2.12, “Tome-Wan”’), while the pair 
seemingly plot to kill their mutual friend, FBI Chief Jack Crawford (Laurence Fishburne) 
and then run away together, they discuss Achilles and Patroclus at length. Hannibal 
sketches a copy of Nicholas Gé’s 1855 painting Achilles and the Body of Patroclus, which 
he describes as Achilles lamenting the death of Patroclus’s to Will, and he says: ““When- 
ever he’s named in the J/iad, Patroclus seems to be defined by his empathy.” The show, 
and Hannibal himself, have defined Will Graham through his ability for “pure empathy” 
from the pilot onwards, so that any regular viewer will understand that here Hannibal par- 
allels Patroclus with Will. Then Will responds: “He became Achilles on the field of war, 
died there wearing his armour.” So Will, at this point in the series pretending to Hannibal 
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that he, too, is a killer, assumes and affirms Hannibal’s association of himself with Patro- 
clus, and likewise then sees Hannibal as Achilles. Hannibal responds: “He did. Hiding and 
revealing identity is a constant theme throughout the Greek epics.” Will responds: “‘As 
are battle-tested friendships.” Then Hannibal, full of Mads Mikkelsen’s brilliantly acted 
micro-wistfulness, says, “Achilles wished all Greeks would die, so that he and Patroclus 
could conquer Troy alone” (cf. Iliad 16.97—100). The men exchange a meaningful glance 
before Hannibal continues: “It took divine intervention to bring them down.” Then Will 
turns away, and says, “This isn’t sustainable. We’re going to get caught.” 


Sean Donovan’s brilliant article “Becoming Unknown: Hannibal and Queer Epistemology” 
analyzes how the show, under openly gay showrunner Bryan Fuller’s direction, engages in 
“antique forms of queer coding” as it “centers on the glamor and mystery of queer villainy to 
proudly defy a rhetoric of knowable normativity.”“° The death-drive that Hannibal expresses 
as he quotes the //iad’s Achilles — his secret wish for himself and Will that all others might 
die so that they can kill on their own — suggests Lee Edelman’s “no future,” a queer resistance 
to heterosexual reproduction and normativity.*7 As Donovan says, “Antique queer villainy 
returns to reactivate a position of dangerous queerness increasingly chased out of homonor- 
mative television.”** Hannibal’s fanbase, the “Fannibals,” embrace this association between 
queerness and criminality that the show draws out, frequently taking up the queer political 
protest, “Be gay, do crimes.’”*” 


#Hannigram + #Patrochilles 


Most Fannibals’ social media response to this scene simply read the //iad and its depiction 
of Achilles and Patroclus as queer,*° so that the comparison testifies to Will’s and Hannibal’s 
queer relationship. While reading either romance or sex into the comparison, most Twitter 
users still point to a queer unknowability in the parallel. User @MIRRORS_IN_ MIND tweets 
“Why did will feel the need to ask if hannibal was in love with him after that Achilles Patroclus 
scene mf it’s radiating off of him,” implying that the reference alone confirms Hannibal’s feel- 
ings for Will. @ironandsilver observes the same contradiction, tweeting “Hannibal: literally 
draws himself and Will as Achilles and Patroclus, Will: ‘Is Hannibal in love with me?’ (with a 
gif of that question from the show).” @dantestelle reads the sexual subtext in the comparison: 
“achilles wished all greeks would die so he and patroclus could fuck together or whatever han- 
nibal said,” including a still of a bearded Achilles appearing to penetrate a younger Patroclus, 
face-to-face, from Barry Purves’s 1995 stop-motion animated film Achilles, with a subtitle 
“Friendship Between Patroclus and Achilles.” This tweet obviously mocks claims of friend- 
ship between both pairs, but still casually suggests infinite possibilities between the two — “or 
whatever hannibal said.” @sunnylecter also uses obscurity to understand Will and Hannibal’s 
relationship: 


people think that hannigram is not canon be they didn’t say i love you but I would take 
this over an i love you any day: ‘Achilles wished all Greeks would die, so that he and 
Patroclus could conquer Troy alone. Took divine intervention to bring them down.’ 


@ahooel also doesn’t need anything more explicit: “Hannibal drawing himself and Will as 
Achilles and Patroclus. He’s helplessly in love!”, including stills with captions from the scene 
from “Tome-Wan.” In an extended blog analysis of the scene, endlessly fascinated sums it 
up: “By choosing this topic for his drawing, Hannibal is expressing the epic, unfathomable 
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depth of his feelings for Will. He’s telling Will how much he loves him. . . . It’s an analogy, 
not an allegory.”*' Reddit user u/erodingbluff also thoroughly analyzes the historical framing 
of Achilles and Patroclus and their presence in the scene, concluding, 


it sounds a lot like will and hannibal’s relationship. the romantic nature of it is quite obvi- 
ous to anyone paying close attention, so there’s no point in spelling it out to people who 
aren’t (or people who want to be willfully blind).* 


In other words, queer people already know they’re queer, no need for anything further. 

Finally, several Fannibals have moved from this scene to create their own parallels between 
the c. 500 BCE vase painting found on the Sosias Cup that depicts Achilles’s bandaging Patro- 
clus’s wounds and a scene from “Naka-Choko” (2.9),*° where Hannibal bandages Will’s 
hands, damaged after he used them to kill Randall Tier (whom Hannibal in turn had sent to kill 
Will).** The vase painting plays on the fluidity of the men’s roles: Patroclus has the beard, indi- 
cating that he’s the older man, while Achilles tenderly takes care of him, mirroring the parental 
similes that the /liad assigns to Achilles over Patroclus, despite their age difference suggest- 
ing the opposite.** Hannibal’s care for Will is more complicated, as it frequently fits into a 
Hurt/Comfort category — a popular category in fan fiction — as every time Hannibal comforts 
Will directly results from Hannibal’s having hurt or having attempted to have hurt Will. Still, 
the scene emphasizes Will’s capacity for violence while balancing Hannibal’s murderous and 
affectionate impulses. And the scene is strikingly “intimate”: Will describes killing Randall 
Tier while Hannibal holds and bandages his hand. 


Hades 


Hades is a rogue-like game that follows Zagreus, the prince of the underworld, on his quest to 
escape Hades, which features slightly more material in its reception of Achilles and Patroclus, 
with about twenty minutes’ worth of material out of its average forty hours or so of playtime. 
The Supergiant game was first released in 2018, but found wide distribution in 2020, debuting 
for Windows, OS, and Nintendo Switch, with further releases for PlayStation and XBox plat- 
forms in 2021. Hades has been hugely popular on wide release, with around 1.6 million active 
users at the time of writing, and has garnered many awards, reaching the top lists of multiple 
gaming publications, winning best game at the 2020 New York Game Awards, and, notable 
for its queer reception of Achilles and Patroclus, also won the 2020 Game of the Year from 
Gayming magazine, as well as the Readers’ Award; it was also nominated for the GLAAD 
Outstanding Game of the Year. 

While the game focuses on Zagreus, Achilles features regularly, drafted into Hades’s ser- 
vice and residing in Hades’s palace, where the action always begins. This means that almost 
every time you die as Zagreus, you can “talk” to Achilles; in contrast, you can only come 
across Patroclus randomly as you try to escape the underworld — he’s in Elysium drifting 
among the shades. Despite this, over a dozen articles detail how users might reunite the pair — 
one YouTube user has uploaded a supercut of all Patroclus and Achilles interactions that result 
in their reunification, which has over 166,000 views at the time of writing.*° All this speaks to 
Hades fandom’s emotional investment in reuniting the pair. 

Gifting Achilles nectar, the game’s main commodity, allows us to first learn of his feelings 
for Patroclus, as he tells Zagreus that he doesn’t want the young man to “get the wrong idea,” 
since his heart already “belongs to another.” This exchange obliquely introduces Patroclus 
into the game as Achilles’s love interest, while also introducing the possibility of attraction 
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between Achilles and Zagreus: fan art and fan fiction often creates three-way sexual encoun- 
ters between Patroclus, Zagreus, and Achilles, referred to as #patzagachilles or simply #PZA, 
sometimes paired with the emoji 19.’ 

The user, through Zagreus, continues to have conversations with both Achilles and Patro- 
clus through the gift of nectar. Throughout these encounters, Achilles expresses regret, not 
only for his past actions — he was a “fool” who could “have stayed home with Patroclus” 
but “threw everything away” for glory — but also for his present separation from Patroclus. 
Zagreus quickly takes up the mission to reunite them in the underworld: “we have to make 
this right.” 

While Achilles expresses regret, Patroclus is full of rage, blaming Achilles for his not fight- 
ing during the action of the //iad, and consequently, his own early death: “If not for his stub- 
bornness, I... well... I would have come here just a bit later, I think.” (Achilles and Zagreus 
confirm Achilles’s feelings of responsibility for Patroclus’s death, echoing Achilles’s senti- 
ments in 18.98—111). And so Zagreus continues to act as a go-between the two characters, 
relaying to Patroclus that Achilles had asked, and his men had acceded, to burying their ashes 
together. 

Patroclus first responds to this information with indignation: “Our ashes, you say. Together? 
Tsk. The fool. We could have lived.” But in their next encounter, Patroclus apologizes for 
being too harsh: “knowing that he cared for me, in the end. . . after the end . . . it dulls the 
feeling of it (pain), for a bit.” Finally, in their next encounter, Patroclus asks Zagreus to pass 
along the message to Achilles to “risk it all.” 

Achilles explains to Zagreus that the last time Patroclus “said to risk it all, to me... I didn’t 
listen to him, then. But should have. I should have,” possibly a veiled reference to Iliad 
16.1—100. “He’s giving me another chance, I think.” Achilles finally enrolls Zagreus’s help in 
his “risking it all” in order to void Hades’s pact, citing Orpheus and Eurydice as evidence that 
“perhaps my case isn’t a lost cause, yet.” (Orpheus and Eurydice are the only other roman- 
tic pairing, besides Achilles and Patroclus, whom the user, as Zagreus, can reunite through 
gameplay.) 

Zagreus finds and revises the contract, using the “Hero’s sacrifice,’ which allows Achil- 
les into Elysium. As Zagreus reports the change to Achilles, he says, “go to him, sir. You’ve 
waited long enough.” The next time Zagreus meets Achilles, he’s in Elysium with Patroclus, 
with both men thanking Zagreus for his intervening in “our troubles.” When Zagreus next 
finds Achilles, back in Hades’s house, he asks him for the “details” about what happened 
between the two. Achilles is vaguely romantic: “no words really need to be said... we just... 
were. Two souls together in one spot. The way shades linger, it looks mournful, right? But it 
isn’t always.” Achilles then says of the two, “Lots of making up for lost time. And finally we 
have some time to spare. It’s odd, because so many of my memories of him are from a time of 
war. Now, we can make new memories in peace.” 

So Hades invents obstacles separating Achilles and Patroclus which the user must over- 
come. Hades, like Hannibal and the Iliad itself, portrays a relationship of intense intimacy 
without explicitly mentioning sex. But as we have aimed to show, it doesn’t have to. While 
Song of Achilles and Hades both work towards reuniting the two men romantically in the 
underworld, Hades’s fandom is much more likely to produce transformational works that 
engage directly in sexuality than TSOA fans (and this sexual interest isn’t exclusive to Patro- 
clus and Achilles but extends to almost every character combination possible). #hadesnsfw 
stands as a Twitter hashtag unto itself, with pages of results; there’s no corollary hashtag 
for Song of Achilles, and even the combination of #tsoa and #nsfw only reveals two results. 
Meanwhile, on Archive of Our Own, the largest fan-fiction database, 45% (1815/15766) of 
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Hades Achilles/Patroclus fics are tagged with “sex,” compared to only 30% (142/318) of those 
associated with The Song of Achilles. 

This interest in creating NSFW Hades fan responses, and particularly visual responses, 
might spring from Hades being a visual medium. It’s worth noting here how Hades represents 
the heroes: both men are fully armed and have long hair, but Achilles is blonde and beardless, 
while Patroclus is dark-skinned and bearded, “explicitly a person of color.”** While some crit- 
ics have praised the game for following recent scholarship on diversity in antiquity, with its 
multi-ethnic pantheon and character list (Supergiant Games’s creative director Greg Kasavin 
has said “They’re called the Greek gods because they were worshipped in ancient Greece, not 
because they themselves were ethnically Greek”*’), the game makes no mention of Patroclus’s 
skin color, while the voice actor who plays him (Ben Prendergast) is White. While Patroclus 
might have “a bit of a melanin glow,” challenging the long-standing practice of white-washing 
antiquity, the game still side-steps contemporary issues around the intersectional identity of 
being a queer Black man. But the game’s color-blind casting does point towards the reality ofa 
diversely populated antiquity that didn’t have the same notions of race as we do. As Kasavin 
says, “The Ancient Greeks, in some respects, are more progressive as a society with some of 
their views than we are today. We wanted to express that in the game, which has this anachro- 
nistic setting in this strange underworld.”® 


#Patrochilles Forever 


It’s telling to see that much of the fan art responding to Song of Achilles depicts Patroclus 
with dark skin, importing Hades’s visual coding into responses to a non-visual text. While 
this importation again has implications for a mostly White TSOA fanbase, it also speaks to the 
fluidity between these fanbases, which overlap through their shared devotion to Achilles and 
Patroclus as a queer pairing, and which speak to intersectional queer possibilities. 

In the fall of 2021, a new fanzine called #Patrochilles has started to coalesce around the tag- 
line “Let Them Lay Together.” Within the group discussion, fans posted their favorite versions 
of Achilles and Patroclus, many choosing from texts discussed here, especially Song of Achil- 
les, Hades, and the Iliad itself. The receptions and fanbases that we’ ve looked at overlap in root- 
ing for the queer pair, with some celebrating their love as romantic while others more explicitly, 
even graphically, engage with the pair’s sexuality. At the same time, the term “Achillean,” 
used most readily in fan circles, has come to describe a sexuality that’s masculine-aligned and 
masculine-attracted, allowing for more gender and sexuality fluidity beyond male homosexu- 
ality. These responses demonstrate what many people, especially queer people, have always 
known: that the //iad’s Achilles and Patroclus are queer, even if that terminology didn’t exist at 
the time. The J/iad says as much, from its numerous narrative interventions in trying to explain 
their relationship, to its other characters explicitly marking their relationship as out-of-bounds, 
as more than can be defined, as too much. So when we consider “contemporary queer recep- 
tions” of the //iad, we have to ask, how can you queer a text that’s already queer? Better, per- 
haps, to see all these receptions as queer not because of the reception, but because of the source. 


Notes 


1 The authors would like to thank Nandini Pandey, Kenneth Moore for inviting us to be a part of this 
volume and for his infinite patience and help, and Keisuke Nakajima for research assistance, gener- 
ously supported by the Paul F. McCullagh Special Projects Fund at McGill University. 
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